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“HELP YOURSELF AND HEAVEN WILL HELP YOU.” 

Aide-toi, et le ciel Caidera, This is the name of the principal of 
those clubs or associations, which are making so much noise at 
Paris, and which had such a hand in the events of the glorious 
Three Days. 

“The Society of Aide-toi et le ciel t'aidera, (says the Correspon- 
dent who has sent such lively articles from Paris to the Morning 
Chronicle) did more to effect the Revolution than the Deputies, 
Peers, Aristocracy and merchants, manufacturers and landed pro- 
prietors of France, put together. It was the instrument of returning 
a second time to the Chamber nearly all the 221 Deputies who voted 
the memorable Address to Charles X. It was called the Comité 
Directeur from the 8th of August 1829, when Polignac was named 
Minister, up to the 26th of July 1830, when the fatal Ordonnances 
appeared in the Moniteur. It did not even then disperse. It con- 
tinued to hold its sittings—it manifested the most daring courage 
and the most devoted patriotism ; and to the Press and this Society 
were we indebted for the preparation of the public mind for a firm 
and decided resistance to the oppressive measures of the Ex-Dynasty, 
It corresponds with every city, town, and nearly every village in 
France.” 

We quote this passage, for the purpose of expressing our pleasure 
at the recognition of the great modern doctrine, that it is wise to be 
stirring for others as well as one’s-self. Help yourself and Heaven 
will help you, is an old maxim as applied to the individual,—to 
“number one,” as the wiseacre calls it, hugging himself on the 
doctrine that shall leave his very success unhappy, and his old heart 
without a friend: but by yourself is here meant the individual in 
connexion with society: selfishness is taken out of the very self: 
yourself does not mean you alone, because you are not, and cannot 
be alone: if you succeed alone, you will find yourself, somehow or 
other, lonely in your feelings, and cut off from the happiness you 
had inview: you will believe everybody else selfish, because you 
are so; and that belief alone will be sufficient to poison your 
existence. If you are luckier, you will discover therefore that 
there can be no success, purely to a man’s self, let the cireum- 
stances of the individual or the nation be what they may; and there 
are times when those who are least sensible to this truth, find that 
they must sympathize and struggle with others, or be the worse for 
it in the commonest worldly point of view. Take a large and a 
wise view therefore of self at once; recognize the connexion of self- 
love with social : and “ in helping yourself, Heaven will help you.” 
The waggoner whom Jupiter advised to set his shoulders to the 
wheel, and get it out of the mud by his exertions, instead of sitting 
and bewailing himself, has hitherto thought that he took the advice, 
purely on his own account. He has discovered, that he did it for 
the horses as well as himself, for his employers, for his children, for 
the good of everybody with whom the success of him and his 
waggon-load could in any way be connected ; and he has discovered 
in consequence, that to think of their good and see how much more 
can be done for it, is the great point for himself and all. This is a 
grand discovery: it seems to be an obvious one; and yet we will 
Venture to say, it is a very lateone. It was to be found indeed in 
books: but it was thought to belong to books, ‘and to books only. 
Men laughed, if you talked of the feasibility of doing anything for 
the common good; they were “ fine sayings,’ “ romantic,’ “ im- 
Possible :” you might wear your heart and soul out, they said, before 
you could get anybody to agree with such hopeless speculations, and 
die if you pleased like Brutus, despairing of virtue. Who would do 
anything for principle? or what could possibly be the motive to any 
kind of action, if it was not a penny? So argued the unworthy 
descendants of the Pyms and Hampdens, and got their penny, and 
lost their enjoyment. So argued not the French, and they are at 
the top of the world. 


It is impossible to express what a thing it is to us,—yes, even , 


to the humble writer of this paper,—to have lived to see this day. 





We believed it would come: we felt sure of it, but not so soon: 
we thought our great-grandchildren would see it, and that some 
day when turning over the leaves of an obseure journal in their 
old libraries, they would say “ Good God! what faith and what 
trouble had this man, and what would he not have given to see 
his opinions realized! This was the hope we had in secret: 
we sometimes expressed it, and had to undergo, with what good 
nature we could, the jokes of the lively, and the pity (harder 
to be borne, because it looked hopeless) of those who had “ given 
up their romance.” Eternal blessings on the French, who have 
anticipated the course of centuries, and enabled us to give a trium- 
phant answer for “ the faith that was in us.” 

It was thought by many good men, and by many vain and 
impatient ones, that because the world had hitherto proceeded in a 
certain way, it must always do so; that God willed it; and that it 
was, in a manner, impious to work to another end. The divine will 
has been equally identified with the resignation of the pious, and 
the jealous vanity of the anti-reforming. But not to mention that 
hundreds of things have been overthrown which had been identified 
with God’s will, the Inquisition among them, how does any one 
know what God wills, till the events come to pass? How does he 
know, then, that one event is not the forerunner of another, equally 
surprising; and if God wills that a man should work changes in 
behalf of his own worldly good, what is there to show, that he does 
not will him to do as much for society? Patience is one thing, and 
not incompatible with the highest kind of exertion; but we have 
often thought, that if the divine mind (humanly speaking) could be 
offended with any one quality more than another, it is with that 
resignation which tends to thwart the energy of its creatures,—to 
neutralize that spirit of activity and progression which certainly 
exists within us, which has incited us to do all that has ever been 
achieved, and which, for aught that can be shewn to the contrary, 
is designed to produce all the good that we can realize. Certain 
combinations of the elements produce certain results: the eombina- 
tion called man is a creature full of activity and enterprise ; and it 
may be under the condition of working out his good for himself, that 
such a creature exists: not that the race would be punished for 
failing, but that, perhaps, it would cease to exist: the experiment 
would not kave succeeded. These are but guesses, we allow; but 
guesses are at least as good answers as assumptions deserve, Mean- 
while, as it is acknowledged on all hands, that individuals must 
work, in order to advance individual good, so let us believe and 
be sure, after the glorious example of France, that individuals must 
work in order to advance the common good, and then they can 
advance it. 

“ Help yourself,” therefore, citizen of the world, “and Heaven 
will help you.” SF 


A FEW WORDS ON ANGELS. 
[Continued.] 
Tue best story in La Cerda is one, which Massinger made the 
ground of his Virgin Martyr. An extract or two from the tragedy 
we keep for the conclusion of this article, as the best part of it, and 
as boys keep the sunny side of their apple for the last relish. The 
angel proper, as the heralds would ,call him, is neither old nor 
false; but young, beautiful, ingenuous, rosy bright, with wings, and 
a white vest. La Cerda gives us to understand (and here he is 
innocent enough) that he is “ sometimes clothed in blue, rarely in 
purple.” Some of the poets have made his wings to be put on and 
off at pleasure, and many have painted them as of gorgeous colour. 
Of silver wings he took a shining pair, 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift. 
Fairfax’ s Tasso. 

Cowley, in the Davideis, is still more b schiee ae to this ‘point 
but the passage is in his worst style, and therefore must not be 
quoted. It is doubtful, whether the word ro! in pe irri | 
sage of Milton does not i the samé thing. Speaking o 

Raphael, when he came down on hye message to dai, he says, 
Six wi 
His lineaments divine : 
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Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

Girt, like a starry zone, his waist ; and round, 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 

And colours dipt in heaven: the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinctur’d grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide.—Par. Lost. B. 5. 








. . . . a 
| anything stir during the stillness of the night ; so that if an ox 
boar, or any other beast, doth chance to pass by, they presently 
seize on it, and so carry it up into the tree, where they devour my 
In this story it is easy to recognise an embellished description of 
| the boa constrictor. The great baboons, which our author informs 
| us frequently attack and defeat the negroes of the country, are ob, 
| viously the formidable pongos.”’ 

“Credit was long denied to the narrative of Mendez Pinto, or 
| Mendax Finto, as a learned writer of ours jocosely calls him*; and 
Which last image is taken from a beautiful couplet of Fairfax, never our great dramatic poet has given currency to this opinion. + But 
to be too often repeated :— | as we have acquired a greater knowledge of the countries which 

On Lebanon at first his foot he set, | he visited, his credit has become re-established, and his travels cay 
And shook his wings with roarie may-dews wet. | no longer be looked upon as mere fictions. He unquestionably 
Again, in the passage where Milton describes Satan in the likeness | embellishes his adventures; but this liberty, as well as the contra. 


dictions of which he is frequently guilty, are pardonable in an up 
of a Cherub :— | : E - 
ae on | lettered man who writes from memory, and whose taste is swayed 
And now a stripling Cherub he appears by the secret attachment which ignorance always feels to whatever 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face is wonderful. Yet his volume is not characterised by exaggeration 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb so much as by the multitude of events and particulars graphically 
Suitable grace diffused, sO well he feigned. set forth, and related with all the air of reality. When he tells his 

Under a coronet, his flowing hair 


2 ; | conversations with the Chinese and other eastern people, he must 
In curls on either cheek play’d; wings he wore certainly be assisted by his imagination: yet it ought to be consi. 

Of many @ colour’d plume, sprinkled with gold ; | dered that he lived for years among adventurers of all nations; that 

His habit fit for speed succinct, and held | he was rarely without interpreters ; and that in all his descriptions 
Before his decent steps a silver wand. he preserves the language and manners of the East with a fidelity 

This description has been much admired; and indeed Milton) which proves that he studied from the life. He is no where boastful 
cannot dilate into any description, in which something admirable is | of his own exploits; on the contrary, he always seems to have been 
not to be found. In gorgeousness of colour his angels are not to | the least considered of his party; and, indeed, no credit could re. 
be surpassed ; yet we cannot help thinking that there is something | dound to himself or his countrymen from the adventures that he 


too princely, and conscious, and full-dressed: not native enough | relates. The simplicity and vividness of his style, with the variety 
to the sweetness and simplicity of heaven. They do not announce | of his fortunes, procured great success for his history, which was 
themselves so much by the delightfulness of their presence, as the | loug regarded by the Portuguese as a classical production.” 
dazzling of it; which is surely the inferior thing. It is doubtful,|) =Mxrwarps.—*In this part of his voyage, ‘ one of our company 
whether Raphael has not too much bird-coating ; and there is some- | (says Hudson) looking over boord, saw a mermaid ; and calling up 
thing in the “ silver wand” which the youthful Cherub bears before | some of the companie to see her, one more came up, and by that time 
him, which to our minds is positively poor and in the way. Milton | she was close to the ship’s side, looking earnestly on the men: a little 
seems to have had a regard fora stick. He has given one to Satan to | after a sea came and overturned her. From the navill upwards her 
support his uneasy steps over the burning soil of; hell ; and here he | backe and breasts were like a woman’s (as they say that saw her); 
gives him another in heaven to look becoming with. Princes in | her body as big as ove of us; her skin very white; and long haire 
those times walked with a stick ; perhaps the poet himself did; and | hanging downe behind, of colour blacke : in her going downe they 
he has unquestionably shewn more regard for the kingly character | saw her tayle, which was like the tayle of a porposse, and speckled 
in heaven, than he did on earth. His angelic notions are full of | like a macrell. Their names that saw her were Thomas Hilles and 
“regal ornament,” of “ coronets,” and kingly state. Robert Rayner.’ ” 
He, kingly, from his state 

Inclined not— 
says he, speaking of Michael. But they have worse moral failures | hable, that sailers have seen a real figure of a creature, half fish and 
than these. To say nothing of the contradictions into which his story | pag woman just as she is described by the poet, not omitting per- 
compelled him, and to sum up in one specimen all the faults to | Bl ats : a sei alls thie tall Henke We ie deal a i hj 
which polemics had rendered his divinity liable, what are we to | “PS ee SRE St Eee See Ce a eee eee 
think of his making his angels guilty of positive, gratuitous malig- | Which had been cast away. 
nity? Satan, travelling towards earth, comes to a sca of jasper,on| | Oriern or THE Buccaneers.—The cruelty of the Spaniards to 
which is a staircase which descended from heaven. | the native inhabitants of Cuba, terminated in the depopulation of 


| With respect to mermaids, the most ingenious conjecture ever 
' - . . 
| made about them, was bya friend of ours, who supposed it pro- 


| ec om La bal > . — | _ > s > > 4 > . 
The stairs were then let down, whether to dare | that fine island. The cattle at the same time multiplied great 
The Fiend by easy ascent, or ay vravate numbers, and roved over the deserted tr acts of its western districts. 
His sad exclusion from the seats of bliss —Book 3, v. 523. | rhis in consequence became the victualling place of all the foreign 


we h ee : Pe a ee » Snantarde or distushed their foas 
This is a piece of malignity more worthy of hell than heaven; if | SSS“ that cruised A the Spaniards or disturbed ee 
indeed hell ld be imavined capable of : io edna ts & atate of lhe preparation of the meat became a regular business. Spanish 

indeed heli could be imagined capable of at once being in a state ot | 4 ] ee nap es eva. killed t) ; 1 
“ie s ere ; “se eee alee hunters, called matadores, or slaughterers, killed the cattle; the 
bliss and desirous of giving sorrow. In fact, this is the most infer- ar pli ening 1 pele Me to he Cash vat 
nal passage in Paradise Lost. Luckily it is mere talking: no being ny i ye cee a ge st i ea = ada dr ne 

® ‘" ° = 3 ° . 1 rdies raised afew feet avove 1e Fe. 1 { 2 ressi 

could be guilty of a mockery so inhuman ; for there is in reality no | ite teak aan watied “i th Ae reel oregano 
o-* carn ° 4 ~ a... 2° e fas Calle y the aians “o0ccedn,—< ame W - y 
such thing as malignity for its own sake. The most wilful inflictors neies ie ae Sere hres ) 
~ 7, Bia ta “gy Tae : -«pin}. | also applied to the apparatus used in the process, and to the meat 
of suffering are themselves in a state of suffering, which they think | ; i ia Natacha ialaad liad heed cai ten Secale 
to alleviate b" thrusting a part of it on others: and angels, having ~_ is i on can ne ‘ he } ee i ‘1 Se habitg vee A 
no suffering at all, would be the only true devils, if they would act | “'°?* for the cruisers, adopting the lan ie, sates ne She ee Se 
on tee nact’s slip of the pen has here made them | natives, called themselves buceancers. A large majority of the ad- 
I f I . i — | Venturers in these seas were Englishmen; and as their smuggling 
"Rees : aa __._.__ | trade quickly degenerated into actual piracy, they took the honor- 

} 





able designation of freebooters. There was a natural alliance 
TH EK y > BR | between the freebooters and buccaneers ; they mutually depended 
THE READER: | between the freebooters and buce ; y mutually dey , 
on one another ; the avocations of the one party being at sea, those 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW 


BOOKS, | of the other on land. It is probable that in many instances the 
| pirate cured his own provisions, and so united both professions in 
ar | his own person. But in general the hunters were distinct from 
History of Maritime and Inland ‘Discovery. Vol. U1. (Eleventh | the seamen ; and in process of time, a majority of the hunters or 
volume of the Cabinet Cyclopadia.) Longman. buccaneers were French, while the rovers were chiefly Eoginns 
‘ sat ca = eee ,| yet the adventurers of these two nations whimsically thought fit to 
pnene. sat pre ae 24 — ton, * age ag " Seeven the name of their profession from the we. of the 
a very good digest of the subject, clearly set forth, We have other, as if the respectability of their calling could be enhanced, or 
been particularly pleased to see the character of one of the early | jt criminality palliated, by a foreign name ; and the English called 
travellers vindicated, and his hasty judges compelled to share | themselves buccaneers, while the French preferred the title of free- 
the disgraces put upon him by their own ignorance. Every- booters, or corruptedly flibustiers. All these adventurers, of what- 
thing gained to the credit of mankind for good faith and intention, | °¥¢ Dation, cruised upon the Spaniards, who were the sole objects 
Padi : . | of attack. A sense of common interest bound them together, and 
is a gain to their comfort and advancement. £ dti sete « gaciate which etvied tall “The Teatieen Ta 
‘While ascending the river in Sumatra, Pinto saw a number of | 4). Const.” The huccanesrs hal pecaliar customs. which obta 
W hile ascen ing the river in Sumatra, DE | the Coast.”” The buccaneers had peculiar customs, which obtained 
strange animals, which, from the delicate regard that he had to his among them, from necessity or tradition, the authority of law. 
reputation for veracity, he is fearful to describe. The strange | Their code of morality was such as might be expected among men, 
creature which he calls the caquesseitan 18 probably the cassowary, | who, while they renounced a friendly intercourse with the rest of 
which he fantastically describes as hopping and flying together like | mankind, depended upon each other’s fidelity. Every buccaneer 
the grasshopper. He saw serpents with heads as large as calves; | had a mate who was the heir to all his money. In some instances 
and was told that they hunted their prey in this manner :—‘ They 
get up into a tree, and winding their tails about some branch of it, * Astley’s Collection, vol.i, p 85. 
let their bodies hang down to the root, and then laying one of their | » Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee. 
ears close to the ground, they hearken whether they can : 


WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 














erceive | Thou liar of the first magnitude. —Shakspeare. [Is not this in Congreve ?] 
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a community of property existed amongst them. Negligence of 
dress, and even dirtiness was prescribed by their fashions, as best 
befitting a desperado. But when, in case of war between their 
nation and the Spaniards, they could obtain commissions, they 
were al‘vays ready to take the name of privateers. 

Buccaneers, we suppose, from the etymology of the word 
given in this account means bacon-men. What a promising 
book is the History of the Buccaneers, and how dul] it turns out! 
We always fancy that a new edition is published every now and 
then upon the strength of the title, and that all the readers are dis- 


appointed. The account of them given by our author is the least 


pretending and the most satisfactory of any we have yet seen. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis —OLD SAyinG. 
Of all sorts of things,—-and some others. 





Stanp at Ease.—A tall man stood up in the middle of the pit 
at Covent Garden Theatre, to the great annoyance of all who were 
behind him. There was a general cry of “Sit down, sit down! 
Turn him out! turn him out!” but it was all in vain; he retained 
his position. There was a moment’s silence. “ Leave him alone, 
poor fellow,” said an Irishman: “ he is a tailor resting himself’’— 
Thoughts on Laughter. 

One Ivea at a Timr.—A story is told of a man who was sent 
out into the woods, to collect forked branches, for the legs of 


benches ;—the man remained out till a late hour in the evening, | 


when he returned empty-handed. “ Well,” said his employer, 
“ where are the forks ?—could you not find any ?’—“ Oh, yes!” 
replied the man, “there were plenty of forks, but they all forked 
upwards.” 

A Rippte.—Latour the painter was a singular character: he 
used to puzzle us, by enquiring how he cane from Paris, telling us 
that it was neither on_ass nor mule, neither by land nor by swim- 
ming. Nobody could solve the riddle. He explained it thus: on 
setting out he plunged into the river, and being unable to swim, he 
laid hold of a boat with both hands; and was then towed on to 
Passy.— Madame de Gentlis 

GUIDANCE witnouT Dicration.—It is inconceivable how 
much a man of true culture can accomplish for himself and others, 
if, without attempting to rule, he cau be the guardian over many ; 
if he can induce them to do that in reasen, which they are_at 
any rate disposed enough to do; can guide them to their objects, 
which in general they see with due distinctness, though they miss 
theroadtothem. Letus makea league in this: it is no enthusiasm ; 
but an idea which may be fully executed, which indeed is often 
executed, only with imperfect consciousness, by people of benevo- 
lence and worth.— Goethe. 

Botpness or JupGes AND JAVELIN-MEN.—Some years ago, when 


I was on the circuit, the Judge in the midst ofa trial, to the astonish- | 


ment of us all, leaped up, and stood upon the bench on which he 
had been sitting. “Javelin man,” he called out with a loud voice, 
“take away this dog, he has bit my leg.””. The javelin-iman instantly 
arrived. He stooped down to take the dog who growled tre- 
mendously. “Please you, my lord, I dar’n’t touch him,” said the 
javelin man.”’— Thoughts on Laughter. 


ATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Drury Lane. 

Tuts house, during the early part of the performances on Saturday 
evening, did not present the same overflowing multitude as on the 
| first night; though there was a reasonable attendance, and it filled 
at half price. We now found our proper critical room, in the pit ; 
and could see all about ns. The new face of the boxes, though ele- 
gant, still appears to us too light in colour. There is almost a 
whiteness in the general effect, which produces too strong a contrast 
with the darkness of the spaces between, especially when the seats 
are not well filled, and dark dresses (as they do at present) pre- 
dominate. The dark red of the boxes over the stage, assumes, for 
the same reason, a look almost of blackness; so that, on the 
principle of extremes meeting, the whole produces an ‘effect less 
cheerful than startling. It is right, however, to add, that we see 
| with a near sight, and that the impression may be different on other 
| eyes. There is nothing in which people differ more, than in 
| 








the perception of colour. 
We do not like to see an actor such as DowrTon in a new cha- 
| racter, and not think the performance excellent. But we must out 
with it:—his Falstaff is a failure. It wants richness; it wants 
| filling up; it wants geniality. Mr Dowron cannot but interest the 
| audience in particular passages: he is too clever not to do that ; 
but his Fudstaff is a common shrewd man, behaving, for the most 
part, like other men, and peculiar only in an occasional vivacity and 
a gencral abdomen. If Mr Dowron thinks this the rationale of the 
character, he is greatly mistaken. Fualstaff’s size, which is thought 
to be the greatest part of him, 1s the least. It is only a gross help 
towards the comprehension of him by the vulgar. It belongs to 
him, we allow. He cannot do without it, seeing the quantity of sack 
he drinks : but his real superabundance is in his animal spirits : the 
festivity of his soul is his most unctuous plentitude: he has an 
enormous capacity for making the most of life, and swallowing 
every satisfaction that comes in his way: and this is the reason 
why we like him: we cannot be melancholy in his company. Of 
any grave or ordinary contradiction to his mirth, he is incapable: 
his anger has a spice of something pleasant as well as biting: his 
cups of calamity, like his other cups, have a sugar at bottom. He 
caunot drown but he talks of his “ alacrity in sinking.’ Now ‘Mr 
Dowrow wants the habitual Falstaff, and in wanting that, he wants 
'everything. There is not the ease of perpetual joviality about him : 
| he is silent, and sudden, and pleased, and angry, after the fashion 
of other men: you do not see, underneath it all, the jolly sensualist, 
incapable of anything but self-complacency and enjoyment. A mis- 


conception, of the same kind, though it appears different, leads 
q 


insupicious SANCTION oF Superstitious Terrors.—If the | Mr Dowrtown to give what he thinks great force to the amorous 


amount of pain to mankind from superstitious terrors were con- 


sidered, persons would scrupulously abstain from the utterance of 


any thoughts which may add to the mass, or strengthen any g!oomy 
fancy already belonging to it. 
It is very probable that words of fearful import are often uttered 


by dying persons; but let us ask, whether in the mental weakness or 
delirium of mere sickness without fatal termination, other fancies | 


are not commonly remarked, from which no inference alarming to 
humanity is drawn. It is the accident of death following upon the 


imagination that eives it the character of awe, and raises a belief of 
fo] S , 


something more than visionary terror. Thousands in delirium fancy 
horrible objects, and entreat protection from them; and their words 


are unheeded by those well accustomed to hear them: but if two | 
die in the utterance of alarm, a medical man is shocked by the coin- | 


cidence. It may be objected, that the cases instanced are not cases 
of delirium, but of minds composed at the instant of death: we 
ask, however, whether it is not more than probable, that at the 
moments preceding dissolution, the intellect is sharing in the weak- 
ness of the body, and the functions of the understanding disordered, 
or in part paralyzed ? 


breaking up of nature. Those who have heard or read these g 
Observations in health, will be apt to think of them with drea 
the approach of dissolution, and to fancy the horrors which fell 
dwelt on. —From an excellent article under the above head in the 
tater. [We have had some misgivings for repeating the skeé 
and other stories from Sir Walter Scott, without taking more ff 
to neutralize the misconception of them by the timid. B 
have since done what we could towards exposing the roots of th 
and shall bear in mind what else it may be in our power 
The main point, we conceive, on all these occasions, is to rememtiB 
that i health in some way or other is sure to be concerned, @ 
that we are no more to expect pleasant or logical results 
‘ll health, than harmony from an instrument ont of tune.) 


The very diffusion of the superstitious impres- 
sions is also likely to cause the impression of them at the hour ofshe 














anticipations of the fat knight, when J/rs Quickly brings him news 
of the Merry Wives. But Falstaff would not think it necessary to 
break out into these overt acts of capering and gaping, which in 
truth are more like a gloating idiot thana tavern wit. Falstaff is 
too much accustomed to such ideas to vent them in that manner. 
The ordinary stage conception of Falstaff’s character is the right 
' one, if actors could but act up to it. It is probably handed down 


| from SiuAxsPEARE’s own time, It purports to represent a 
puffing and blowing, swaggering, chuckling, luxurious, fat- 


voiced “tan of a man,” gathering corpulency from every dish 
and goblet as he rolls, for ever mirthful and shameless, making 
a jest of danger in the apprehension, and anxiously getting 
out of it when it comes, but above all things witty and festive, 
unable to admit care or to give it, making his moral enormities 
appear as natural and jovial a part of him as his fat; in short, a 
perpetual feast to himself and to his beholders. Now easy as this 
character appears to sustain, and sure of the good-will of an 
audience beforehand, it has been found one of the most difficult on 
the stage ; and the reason we take to be, that it requires an actor 
arkable both for intellectual address (to meet all the wit of 
and a merry blood of his own (to hinder any misgivings 
the jollity.) The man who should stand a chance of 
orming it best, would be one who had himself “laughed 
d grown fat,’’ and acquired a character among his friends 
bon-mots, good humour, and no ambition to be a tra- 
ian. It was that notion of something else besides his genuine 
msities, which spoiled Quin for this and all other characters, 
we y pretty plainly discern in what has been said of him 
well as foes. Garricx’s Falstaff may have been 
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n admirable piece of mimicry: we cannot conceive it to have | him in an inferior way at the Haymarket. And it received the 
been anything more; his own character was too bustling and | applause it deserved. What particularly pleased us, was his com- 
anxious. We never remember a Falstaff well performed, and we | plete understanding of the character throughout, and the attention 
have seen it undertaken by all sorts of actors, stuffed and unstuffed. | he paid it accordingly to the last moment,—as in the instance of 
Rozert Paumer made a terrible dry business of it. Anactor now | his caressing simplicity towards his new friend the Doctor, after 
living knew no more of it, than a knife-grinder’s wheel. And | they had acquired a regard for each other from the duel. Mr 
Sreruen Kemaxe, who performed it without stuffing, left out the WessrTer has taught us to expect a good deal of him; so he must 
other stuffing besides,—the sauce to the veal. | ]90k to it, and brush up the very hats of his footmen. We do not 

Mr Dowron must give up Falstaff, and treat us again with Sir | know, that we can allow him to do anything vulgarly in future. 
Aathony Absolute, Colonel Old-boy, and Justice ‘Woodcock, He ean | 


sr . oss HAyMARKET, 
be angry always, and jovial as it happens ; but his jollity cannot be Tue Duke of Camsringe, it seems (for we were not there), visited 
a mere round of wit and pleasure. 


| the Haymarket Theatre’ on Saturday, and appeared to be 1 
We are sorry we are unable to say much of the rest of the per- | : y» PI nuch 


: ahaa h W | gratified with the brilliant execution of Miss Paron. On his being 
formance, especially as ee eve ame ot ag " “‘a i: | recognized, “ God save the King” was called for, and sung by the 
2 | . . 
must hope they were frightened and will do ae. 1ere 1B vocal corps. - This Prince seems to have the good-nature of the 


something clever in Mrs C. Haus, who is unquestionably the | major part of the present royal brotherhood He has set a hand. 
female Bartuey. Mr Har.ey we like, but not in the character of | 


' en y “sae “sane ‘ | some example in not refusing to countenance the public talents of a 
Slender. He is not abstracted and fantastical enough,—has no | woman, whom the hypocrisy of private life would put down. See 


sufficient bye-play, and absorption in his love. When he says | what has been said on this subject, in the current nuwber of the 
“ Sweet Anne Page,” there seems to be no reason why he should Say New Monthly Magazine, by a writer to whom we have a grateful 
it: it does not sufficiently come out of the fulness of his emptiness. | pleasure in alluding. ’ = 
Neither did Mr Haruey put enough emphasis on his willingness to | , leediale ; 

‘‘do anything with reason,” and some other passages where | 
Slender plays the ‘‘ magnanimous feeble.” Mr B. Hitu is in | 
too great a hurry, even for Dr Caius; otherwise his French | 
seemed as if it could have been heard to some purpose. He | 
darted his head continually from one side to the other, as | 
though he was too anxious to be able to look the audience in ‘ "ee ey 
the face. The completest performance of the eveniug, much to our | = ne Stephen Kemble prided himself on acting Falstaff in this 
surprise, was Mr Wenster’s Sir Hugh Evans: for we had not | Poe 

suspected that his hard manner and voice could have accommodated ~~~ ome a = = 
itself so cleverly to the ‘‘gentle senses” of the Welchman. We | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

certainly should not have guessed who it was, but for his name in| The card sent by Mr H. W. D. did not come to hand till yesterday. The 
the play-bills. All the harshness of his manner was gone ; and his | addition of any such department as the one alluded to, is not contemplated 


ON THE FAILURES IN ACTING FALSTAFF. 
Our cooks of the stage will be puffing, 
But can’t make a Falstaff, not one; 
For some are ill done without stufling,* 
And others well stuffed and not done. 





voice he threw up admirably into the light petulance of the Welsh 
. tones, by means of a falsetto. We could have wished a little more 
slowness, a few more pauses, filled up with look and action, in the 


soliloquy previous to the duel; but upon the whole it was far | 


| in this paper. 

| The communication of B. N. E. C.K. was not thought of sufficient interes 
| to the general reader. 

| We have objections in our turn to make to the critical remarks on the 


word Angel; but do not think that the public would be interested in the 
| question. 
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beyond what we had expected of this actor, clever as we thought | “ « Shakspeare a swimmer,” speedily. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 





This Evening, a Melo-Drama, (founded on a Fact) called This Theatre will be Opened on Monday next, Oct. 4. When will be 


THE GOLDSMITH. | performed the Tragedy of 
Margaret, Mrs HUMBY, ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The Countess, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Isabella, Mrs NEWCOMBE. | Previous to which, the Overture to Zauberflote, by Mozart. 

The President, Mr THOMPSON, Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 

Count Rosemberg, Mr W. JOHNSON, Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVELL, (late Miss LACY) 
Cardillac, Mr COOPER, Oliver, Mr VINING. Nurse (first time) Mrs GIBBS. 
Bernard, Mr COVENEY, Hubert, Mr COOKE, James Mr COATES | Prince Escalus, Mr HORREBOW, Paris, Mr DURUSET, 
| Montague, Mr TURNOUR, Capulet, Mr EGERTON, 
After which, will be revived the Opera of | Romeo, Mr ABBOTT. 
THE CABINET. | Mercutio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Floretta, Miss PATON, who will introduce, ‘* I’ve been roaming,’ Benyolio, Mr BAKER, Tybalt, Mr DIDDEAR, 


‘ é . * 3 >... \°? ° | Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, Friar John, Mr MEARS, 
(The Bird Song will be accompanied on the Flageolet by Mr Floyd,) Apothecary, Mr MEADOWS, Samson, Mr ATKINS, 


Constautia, Mrs ASHTON, Leonora, Miss TURPIN, Page, Miss FORTESCUE, Balthazar, Mr IRWIN, 
Curiosa, firs HUM BY, - Peter, Mr KEELEY. . 
Bianca, Mrs TAYLEURE, Crudelia, Mrs T. HILL. 


In Act I, A Masquerade and Dance. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 
Peter Mr W. FARREN The Vocal Parts, by Messrs. Beale, Birt, Benedick, Barclay, Caulfield, &c. 
q mn IN, 


Marquis de Grand Chateau,” Mr WEBSTER, Menikin, Mr ROSS, Messdames Appleton, Brown, Cawse, H. Cawse, Clarke, Daly, Forde, &c. 
Whimsiculo, Mr J. REEVE, 
First Falconer, Mr COOKE, Second Falconer, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Count Orlando’s Attendants, Messrs COATES and BISHOP, 


After which (34th time) a Petite Comedy, in Two-Acts, called 


SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, (first time) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 
Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 

Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


Prince Orlando, MrHORN, 
Count Curvoso, Mr WILLIA\:S, Lorenzo, Mr HUCKEL, 


After which the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK EYED SUSAN; 
Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
by Blewett. _ 
Black Eyed Susan, (first time) with a Song, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Dolly Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
| Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr HORREBOW, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
a Gnatbrain, MrMEADOWS., 
William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 





























To conclude with the Farce of ter, Mr HUNT, who will sing * Black Eyed Susan,” 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF: MY LIFE. | Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 

Mrs Dudley. MrsGLOVER hant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 

Sophia ’ Mrs HUMBY Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

pa, her Daughters, yi 
Mary, Mrs ASHTON, Mavednesday. Vesice P 4 
Mrs Grimley, Mrs TAYLEURE, Mrs Taylor, Mrs COVENE earache <r 

Mr Gillman, Mr WEBSTER, wblished by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand (to whom all books, 
Mr Dudley, Mr WILLIAMS, Charles, Mr BRINDAL, parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to <A Retwace ; sold by 


Jobn, Mr COVENEY, Frederick Vincent, Mr COOKE, Cuaprki, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165jRegent street ; J. FreuD, 


Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
C. and W. Reynrut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 





To-morrow, The Barber of Seville ; The Sultan; and Trib 
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